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DUKE UisvcttouiY LISRARY 


lf the Church Is Silent JAN 46 1960 


The church should know how to be courageous, bue also PrudsTiRiiAM, N.C. 
Prudence is a form of courage, and courage turns into temerity if it 
is exercised outside the domain of revelation on the shifting sands of 
human enthusiasms or prejudices. The church can speak; it receives 
this power from God. But should it speak? When should the church 
speak? When should it keep silent? § When political events threaten 
the essence of the gospel, when the state promulgates laws which 
undermine the very foundations of Christian faith and pervert the 
nature of the church, as was the case with Hitler’s anti-Semetic regu- 
lations, the church has no other course but to protest officially and to 
reaffirm, in the face of political paganism, the fullness of the gospel, 
even going so far as to call its members to disobey the state. A church 
which fails to do so ceases to be the Church of Christ. This may be 
an extreme case; nevertheless the church must remain vigilant. § To- 
day, for instance, it must ask itself seriously whether the threat of 
atomic warfare does not represent another such extreme case. The 
church should always examine political developments carefully to be 
sure that it does not betray the gospel by its silence. By remaining 
indifferent, or by upholding through silent agreement forms of mani- 
fest revolt against God, the church implicitly, and certainly unwill- 
ingly, speaks against Jesus Christ. On the other hand, such political 
events offer the church a wonderful opportunity to preach Jesus Christ, 
to evangelize. And past experience has shown that in this way the 
church both demonstrates its faithfulness and very effectively pro- 
claims the gospel. But this can happen only if and when the church 
speaks in the name of Jesus Christ, because of him, and not because 
of its own human convictions or emotions, however noble and gen- 
erous they may be.—PuHiLiprE Maury in Politics and Evangelism, just 
published by Doubleday & Co., New York. 
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Resources Available on United Study 





Helps on Africa 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

It is most timely that the Protestant 
churches are giving special attention this 
year to Africa as their field of study in 
foreign missions. Developments on that 
continent are taking place so rapidly that 
it is almost impossible to keep pace with 
them. In 1960 four new African states 
will become independent and will take 
their place among the United Nations, 
bringing the number of African UN mem- 
bers to 13. Africa is indeed becoming an 
independent force in world politics. 

Changes in the social, economic, and 
cultural spheres, as well as in the reli- 
gious, are natural concomitants of the 
new strivings for individual dignity and 
freedom that are at the root of nationalist 
aspirations. Church leaders will want to 
be informed of these changes as they af- 
fect the roles played by the missions in 
the new Africa. 

For nearly five years the American 
Committee on Africa has been of direct 
assistance to numerous churches, civic 
bodies, and college and university groups, 
by suggesting qualified speakers on many 
aspects of African developments, and by 
providing pamphlets, magazines, and re- 
prints on contemporary Africa for distri- 
bution to audiences. In some instances we 
are able to suggest special projects which 
church groups undertake to support. 

We would like to invite anyone inter- 
ested in our services to communicate with 
our offices at 801 Second Avenue, New 
York 17. Literature lists and a brochure 
on the American Committee on Africa 
outlining our services and programs are 
available. 

GrorGE M. Houser. 
New York, N. Y. 


Missionary Salary/Support 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

A recent (Dec. 21) letter to THE Ovr- 
LOOK in regard to the “Minister’s Salary” 
makes the following statement in regard 
to the salaries of missionaries, “We are 
finally paying missionaries $3600/yr. and 
couples $7200/yr.” There is evident here 
a confusion in the mind of the writer 
between the missionary’s salary and what 
we call his “support.” 

The figures referred to above are those 
recently set by the Board as the basis for 
assigning “missionary support.” The pa~a- 
graph in our printed folder explaining 
this term is as follows: 

“While the annual cost varies accord- 
ing to the field and the type of work 
done, the basis upon which missionaries 
are assigned represents the average cost 
in our several mission fields. The aver- 
age personal cost is now $3,600 a year. 
This figure includes the missionary’s 
salary, travel, medical bills, personal 
outfit, furlough expense and all other 
items that are incident to the life of 
the missionary personally. It does not 
include the cost of the work on the field 
such as support of churches, schools, 
hospitals, national workers, etc.” 

Actual salaries vary according to the 
cost of living in the different fields. Items 
such as travel and furlough have greatly 
increased and are sometimes large. For 
example, the one way travel of one mis- 
sionary family from his field to the United 


States last year was more than $2,500. 
All such costs are supposed to be covered 
over the term of service by the amount set 
for “support.” 

We shall be grateful if you will kindly 
allow us to correct this misunderstanding. 

L. H. LANCASTER. 

Board of World Missions 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Overpaid? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In regard to whether or not ministers 
could be over-paid, some may find it easier 
to discuss the question of whether a pres- 
bytery is fulfilling its responsibilities 
when it allows a church to call a minister 
at a salary from one-third to one-half the 
salary of the highest paid minister in the 
presbytery when both have the same or 
similar family responsibilities. .. . 

MINISTER. 


Retired Ministers 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have recently received a letter from 
a highly esteemed friend who has had a 
rich and fruitful ministry in our church 
but who reached the age of retirement 
over a year ago. He writes in part: “I 
feel that some of the rules controlling 
the men on retirement should be changed 
so as to allow the retired men to do more 
preaching. The churches are calling for 
supply men and evangelists, and because 
of restrictions we are unable to offer our 
services as much as we could.” 

It seems to me that this is very, very 
true. Men in other professions may con- 
tinue as long as their strength and ability 
permits, and I feel that our church should 
permit its ministers who have retired 
more freedom to use their matured tal- 
ents and rich wisdom for the good of the 
church, especially when there are so many 
vacant churches. It seems to me that a 
committee of the General Assembly should 
study this whole matter. 

Wo. Cooper CUMMING. 
Hugo, Oklahoma. 


Communism and Japan 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Although the retired colonel and mayor 
of Atlanta, Ga. made a mistake in making 
his blunt statements in Japan, I feel there 
is chilling truth to his remarks neverthe- 
less. OUTLOOK, Nov. 30, Dec. 21) 

As a onetime U. S. Air Force news- 
paperman, I am aware of the fact that 
Communist Japanese language newspapers 
go to press with frequency in Japan. This 
tide cannot be overlooked. Japan can fall 
just as easily as did China under the 
proper circumstances. 

The patriotism-bound Japanese have 
shown some gain in adopting the US’s bad 
habits, but little of our “good” habits. 
Only a half-million of Japan’s 92 millions 
know or profess to follow Christ. 

Embarrassing Christian missionaries on 
the field in Japan creates but another ob- 
stacle to Christ’s servants. However, one 
thing I believe Americans can do to help 
is to fervently pray that the Emperor and 
Crown Prince will receive Christ as their 
saviour. 

JAMES H. SCHOPPE. 
Portland, Oregon. 


U. S. BCO Revision 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The ad-interim committee for the re. 
vision of the Book of Church Order has 
completed its work on the first two parts: 
The Form of Government and the Rules 
of Discipline. 

These parts will be presented to the 1960 
General Assembly for approval and for 
sending down to the presbyteries for their 
categorical vote on each part in its en- 
tirety. 

At the 1959 General Assembly the com- 
mittee asked that the Form of Govern- 
ment be referred back for further study. 
This was made advisable by the large 
number of suggestions made by presby- 
teries and individuals, as it was being 
approved by the presbyteries before the 
1959 Assembly. 

Nearly 400 suggestions were made, in 
addition to the more than 400 which had 
been considered before the revision was 
presented. All these suggestions have 
been considered one by one by the com- 
mittee as a whole. They have been grate- 
fully received and a large majority of 
them have resulted in the improvement 
of the results of the committee’s work. 
The chairman regrets that the large num- 
ber of suggestions has made it impossible 
to acknowledge each one personally. 

The committee is now at work on the 
Directory for Worship. It is planned to 
present a revision of the Directory to the 
1960 Assembly with the request that it 
be sent down to the presbyteries for their 
study and suggestions. 

The committee will meet again Febru- 
ary 22-24 and any communications con- 
cerning the Directory for Worship may 
be sent to the undersigned. 

VERNON S. BrROYLEs. 
607 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


One of the Family 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

To cut off my subscription to THE OvuT- 
LOOK would be like cutting off one of my 
family. As soon as I get it I read it from 
cover to cover and then keep it for ref- 
erence.... 

Mrs. H. R. MAHTER. 
Newport News, Va. 


J . 
9t4 an Opportunity _— 
CHORAL LIBRARY 

Wesley P. Beans, a La Cres- 
centa, Calif., choir director, has 
developed what he calls a “Tape- 
worm Choral Library.” From 4715 
La Crescenta Ave., Mr. Beans has 
tapes to exchange, recording a high 
standard of music, giving record- 
ings of adult and junior choirs as 
well as repertoire samples. These 
tapes are recorded at 7 inches per 
second on seven-inch reels. Bor- 
rowers agree to pay $2.50 and keep 
the tape if they damage it. Tapes 
are borrowed for two weeks, with 
only 25¢ sent to cover postage and 
handling. Many choirs also send 
Mr. Beans tapes which he can du- 
plicate and make available for oth- 
er borrowers. He is preparing a 
catalogue of available tapes. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP | 


e PRIMARY “MORAL OBLIGATIONS” of 
Congress in 1960, according to the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, will 
include “a strong civil rights bill, a gen- 
erous grant of Federal aid to public 
schools,’ and government birth control 
systems to nations suffering from the 
world’s “population explosion.”. . .. @ 
Bitty GRAHAM national headquarters, 
established in Charlotte, N. C., in June, 
1958, will be re-located April 1 in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., consolidating all activi- 
ties of the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Association there. ... e EUGENE CARSON 
BLAKE’s proposal of last August that 
“unrelated” businesses by churches in 
competition with private enterprises be 
taxed has received wide support in Prot- 
estant circles, it is now reported... . 
e PROTESTANTS AND OTHER AMERICANS 
United for Separation of Church and 
State (POAU) awarded a citation to 
Senator John F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.) for 
his “forthright statement of March, 1959, 
in which he characterized as unconstitu- 
tional the appropriation of public funds 
for parochial schools.”. ... ¢ AN ORDER 
BARRING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION in the 
Central School at Holland Patent, a vil- 
lage between Utica and Rome, N. Y., 
has been issued by the State Education 
Department in Albany. Such religious 
classes in public schools, it said, violate 
the State and Federal constitutions. . . . 
e SUSTAINING (free) RELIGIOUS PRO- 
GRAMS received only 3.1% of a week’s 
total radio and religious time of 141 com- 
mercial stations in 11 major U. S. cities 
during one week which was studied, ac- 
cording to a National Council of Church- 
es survey... .@ A SPECIAL COMMISSION 
of the Evangelical Church of the Rhine- 
land in Duesseldorf, Germany, has de- 
clared that “neither theological reasons 
nor judicial considerations” could justify 
re-introduction of the death penalty abol- 
ished by the West Germany constitution 
in 1949. . . . @ IN REVERSING A lower 
court’s decision, the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court has ruled unanimously that 
church-owned parking lots are not exempt 
from real estate taxes. . . . e BISHOP 
Orto Drsettius of Berlin, chairman of 
the Council of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany (EKID), said recently that 
recent anti-Semitic incidents in West 
Germany and elsewhere are proof that 
the German nation has not overcome its 
past. 





At the Athens Quadrennial 


Plans to Enlist Young People 


ATHENS, O. (RNS)—Martin Luther 
King, Jr., a Montgomery, Ala., pastor 
and well-known Negro integration lead- 
er, announced plans here “to develop a 
non-violent movement across the South” 
for racial tolerance and desegregation. 
Plans will include opportunities for 
young people to become involved in the 
effort. 

He said boycotts and “other means of 
non-cooperation” would be used in some 
instances, though “just where and when 
I can’t say.” 

Dr. King, who led the successful Ne- 
gro bus boycott against segregated seat- 
ing on Montgomery buses in 1956, made 
the disclosure at a press conference after 
addressing nearly 3,600 students from 
more than 100 countries at the week-long 
18th quadrennial Conference on the 
Christian World Mission here. 

He said more definite plans and goals 
for the new movement would shortly be 
formulated by the board of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, of 
which he is president. The organization 
already has opened a joint drive with 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People to double Negro 





Annual Service Is Held 
For Government Leaders 


Leaders of church and state partici- 
pated in the annual service of interces- 
sion and holy communion on the day of 
the opening of Congress at the National 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C. 

The United Presbyterian, USA, mod- 
erator, Arthur L. Miller, Denver, Colo., 
and W. Taliaferro Thompson, Richmond, 
Va., Presbyterian, U. S., moderator of 
1956, were joined by other ministers in- 
cluding Eugene Carson Blake, UPUSA 
stated clerk, and Edward L. R. Elson, 
pastor of the National Presbyterian 
Church. 

Among the ruling elders serving the 
communion were Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Cecil P. Milne, Senator John 
C. Stennis (Miss.), Special Assistant to 
the Vice-President Herbert G. Klein. 

Members of the House of Representa- 
tives who assisted included LeRoy H. 
Anderson (Mont.), L. H. Fountain (N. 
C.), Melvin R. Laird (Wis.), John R. 
Pillion and Alexander Pirnie (N. Y.) 


voter registrations in the South to 2,500,- 
000 for the 1960 Presidential election. 

Dr. King will leave the pastorate of 
the Dexter Avenue Baptist Church in 
Montgomery to become co-pastor with his 
father of the Ebenezer Baptist Church in 
Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 1. The move is ex- 
pected to allow him more time to devote 
to the new Southwide campaign. 

In his speech to the students, Dr. King 
said the cause of racial justice “falls into 
our hands as young people.” He urged 
youth to “be patient with parents and 
understand them, but still press on for 
justice.” 

He told Negroes that “we have a re- 
sponsibility as colored people to work 
passionately for first class citizenship but 
never use second class means for doing 
so.” He indicated that the struggle would 
take time but “must be pressed.” 

Dr. King emphasized that churches 
should “teach a world view, so that men 
realize we are engaged in a world strug- 
gle to make men spiritually one,” and 
“make it clear that racial segregation is 
morally evil.”’ He also called on churches 
to “expose the roots of segregation in 
thought and life; open channels of com- 
munication between races; develop better 
action programs for racial justice and 
other social causes; remove the yoke of 
segregation from its own body; and teach 
its followers to go into the new age with 
understanding, creative goodwill for all 
men, even those who are hostile.” 


State Level Follow-up 

Meeting in state groups to plan follow- 
up programs, students reported that two 
state-wide interracial ecumenical confer- 
ences will be held this spring, one in 





ALABAMA CONFERENCE 


Young people shouldn’t be ashamed 
to ask questions, the 280 who gathered 
on the Birmingham-Southern campus 
during the recent holidays were told by 
William A. Benfield of the First church, 
Shreveport, La. 

Dr. Benfield told the second quadren- 
nial youth conference of the Synod of 
Alabama, “God gave us minds to think,” 
but, he insisted, “God is beyond our 
thinking.” 

A team of more than 40 adults led the 
teenagers through three days of Bible 
study and discussions. 








North Carolina and the other in Ala- 
bama. 

Alabama delegates also said they hope 
to organize Christian work projects to 
aid in the state’s industrial transition. 

Requesting that racial integration “at 
least be looked into,” the Alabama youth 
observed: ‘We need to gain feelings of 
brotherhood so that when integration 
comes—as it certainly seems to be com- 
ing—we will know our brothers in Christ 
and can proceed in brotherly love.” 

Similar ideas were presented by West 
Virginia and Tennessee students. Those 
from Tennessee resolved to eliminate ra- 
cial tensions within themselves and pur- 
sue “quiet but sustained” efforts for 
racial integration. “But this must be 
effective,” their spokesman said,” because 
Tennessee doesn’t want another Little 
Rock.” 


The New England delegation urged 


“alert efforts to combat subtler forms of 
racial prejudice in the North.” 

Students grappled with contemporary 
issues from a Christian perspective dur- 
ing “frontier forums.” 

Led by adult experts in each field, the 
forums dealt with such problems as 
technological upheaval, racial tensions, 
new nationalisms, militant non-Christian 
faiths, responsibility for statesmanship, 
higher education, Communism, refugees 
and modern secularism. 

Students represented Protestant, An- 
glican and Orthodox groups, and virtual- 
ly every culture in the world. Among 
the delegates also were some with non- 
Christian ideologies. 

Eby on Work 

Addressing a session, Kermit Eby, 
labor economist and professor of social 
science at the University of Chicago, told 
the students that the Judeo-Christian 
ethic on work is now “obsolete.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Holmes 
Rolston, Presbyterian, U. S., editor-in-chief 
of the Board of Christian Education; Earl S. 
King, Jr., missionary to the Belgian Congo. 
Mr. X speaks for laymen. 


PERSCGL 
What are the seven deadly sins? 

Rotston: I have always been able 
to remember the seven deadly sins by a 
word form that has no meaning: perscgl, 
and you spell it out pride, envy, (w)rath 
(you have to spell wrath with an r, which 
I can do), sloth, covetousness, gluttony, 
and lust. 

MopeErAToR: Those are called the 
seven deadly sins. Have you any com- 
ment on that as to why these are selected ? 

ROLSTON: Pride was put first because 
it was thought that pride was the sin for 
which the devil as an angel was cast 
out of heaven. I have always been inter- 
ested that they put gluttony as one of 
them and that they put lust last. 


NON-CHRISTIANS 
Buddhism and Mohammedism out- 
number Christianity. A man seriously 
wants to know, are these other people 
wrong? Won’t they go to heaven, or is 
there any common ground between 
them? 

Kinc: I’m glad to hear of anybody 
who is really searching for the truth, for 
when one searches in that way the truth 
will be revealed to him. Paul made this 
fairly clear when he was speaking of his 
own people, the Jews. In Romans he 
said, “I bear them witness that they 
have a zeal toward God, but not accord- 
ing to knowledge,” and he went on to 
show them the knowledge and the new 
life which he had found in Jesus Christ. 


4 


Jesus said, “I am the way. ... No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me.” As 
we proclaim the gospel we declare that 
Christ is the way to heaven, the salva- 
tion of men, and those who are outside 
of him are lost. If the Lord has some 
other plan for getting people to heaven 
we don’t know of it. 


UNITARIAN BELIEF 


Do Unitarians believe that Christ 
is the Son of God? 


Roitston: In answering that I am 
reminded of the time when Servetus was 
being burned at the stake and Farel was 
standing by. We are told that Servetus 
prayed, “O Christ, son of the Eternal 
Father, save me.” And the man who was 
standing by said if he had just prayed 
it a little different and said, “O Christ, 
eternal Son of the Father, save me,” he 
could have been released. The difference 
is that Unitarians believe in the eternity 
of God, but think of Christ as an exalted 
but created being. Trinitarians believe 
in the Eternal Son as being co-eternal 
with the Father. 

Mr. X: And Presbyterians, Baptists 
and Methodists then would be Trini- 
tarians? 


Rotston: They would be considered 
Trinitarians. For all practical purposes 
Unitarianism is a denial of the full deity 
of Christ if you affirm the deity of Christ 
in the way in which it is understood in 
orthodox theology. Then you have to 
affirm, in some way, that he is co-eternal 
with the Father. 

MoperatTor: I believe some Unitarians 
insist, however, that they do not have 
a fixed creed and within that framework 
they allow people to believe whatever 
they want. There are some people who 
have a Unitarian affiliation who insist 
that they are evangelicals. 


The principle that labor is the most 
creative expression of man’s daily life, he 
asserted, ‘“‘must be re-examined com- 
pletely, since the modern world is an au- 
tomated world.” 

Dr. Eby said the Judeo-Christian ethic 
helped give America an economy that 
rested on “discipline before the fact— 
saving money in order to buy things.” 

“But now,” he continued, “‘our econ- 
omy rests upon discipline after the fact. 
People buy things, then try to figure how 
they will make the payments.” 

While he clings to the old idea of sav- 
ing rather than short-term borrowing, Dr. 
Eby declared, if most other Americans 
were to revert to this system millions of 
workers would be unemployed within a 
few weeks. 

He stressed that he rejects the Com- 
munist solution to economic and social 
problems because it puts goods and prop- 
erty ahead of human beings. 

“T take the position that the ultimate 
natural resource is man, not property,” 


he added. 


German Student Reacts 

During the forum on Communism, a 
student who said he was from East Ger- 
many stated that Communism has failed 
there. He asserted that its claims are not 
validated by its actual functioning and 
development. 

Communist propaganda, the youth 
said, is relentless in its tactics to prove 
that Christianity is outmoded. He called 
for decisive action by Christian students 
to meet this challenge. 

A Nigerian student, speaking on ra- 
cial tensions, said that the Communist 
radio is telling Africa that America has 
two democracies—one for whites and an- 
other for Negroes. He said he will have 
to report to the Nigerian government 
that the Communist view has been largely 
confirmed by his study and observations 
in this country. 

Biblical bases for confronting modern 
problems were presented at the start of 
each daily session by Bishop Lesslie 
Newbigin of the Church of South India, 
general secretary of the International 
Missionary Council. 

The conference was sponsored for the 
first time by the National Student Chris- 
tian Federation, formed in 1959 by a 
merger of the United Student Christian 
Council, Student Volunteer Movement 
and Interseminary Movement. Previous 
meetings were sponsored by the SVM. 

Representing more than 40 Protestant 
student groups, the NSCF is related ad- 
ministratively to the National Council of 
Churches’ Division of Christian Educa- 
tion. 


RADIO-TV THEFT 


The Protestant Radio and Television 
Center in Atlanta, Ga., was burglarized 
recently when thieves broke in over a 
weekend and stole more than $5,000 
worth of recording equipment. 
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SCOTLAND NEWSLETTER 


Church 


URING THE last two months the 

67 home presbyteries of the Church 
of Scotland have been discussing some 
matters sent down to them for that pur- 
pose by the General Assembly after its 
meeting in May last. 

In some places they began by discuss- 
ing a minor question as to whether and 
how congregations might pay their min- 
ister’s expenses in pastoral traveling, tel- 
ephoning and correspondence. I mention 
this only that I may remind you that 
in this less opulent old country these 
expenses are indeed sometimes borne out 
of the minister’s own pocket. We are 
trying to have it recognized everywhere 
that these charges really should be paid 
by the parish. 


Minister and Congregation 

We have been discussing also the 
vexed problem of the unsatisfactory con- 
gregation or minister. Our ministers are 
appointed ad vitam aut culpam. There 
is therefore no way of dismissing a min- 
ister except on a libel, substantiated and 
proved, in the realm of life or doctrine. 
A minister who is idle or quarrelsome or 
queer or just plain stupid is safeguarded 
against himself or against the complaints 
of his people and the dwindling of his 
congregations. It has been hard to find a 
way whereby it can be determined where 
the blame may lie, whether with the 
minister or others. Present legislation 
has not been adequate to deal with the 
few cases that have arisen, though there 
is one such case, continuing over twelve 
years, within my own presbytery; and in 
this case we have certainly been quite 
powerless to act. In my opinion, the new 
proposals which we are now discussing 
will not get us anywhere either. So I 
need not set them forth here. 

We then went on to look at this year’s 
report of the Special Commission on Bap- 
tism set up eight or nine years ago under 
T. F. Torrance as convener. This year’s 
installment deals with theories of bap- 
tism held in the three separate branches 
which are now united in the church dur- 
ing the years 1843 to 1959. We are not 
asked to discuss this so much as look 
carefully at it for information and en- 
lightenment. Our hope is that before this 
commission finishes its marathon sitting 
it will provide us with some simple 
statements on the theology of baptism and 
perhaps give guidance as to the revision 
of the baptismal service as well as make 
clearer what subjects we ought to discuss 
when we are interviewing parents who 
come seeking baptism for their children. 
Some of our presbyteries are not so im- 
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pressed by Dr. Torrance’s reports. The 
highland Presbytery of Kintyre, for in- 
stance, has described them as boring, 
exasperating and confusing. Certainly 
they have not been designed as holiday 
reading. 


Ordination of Women 


The other topic sent down by the As- 
sembly concerned the principles govern- 
ing the admission of women to the elder- 
ship and, more remote in time, the min- 
istry. A special committee of the Assem- 
bly has been looking at this and produced 
an interesting first report, which is, on 
the whole, favorable to the admission of 
women. The Assembly asked the presby- 
teries to consider the theological and 
practical points underlying such admis- 
sion and why the tradition had so far 
been confined to men. It is clear that the 
church remains divided and the debate 


will go on for some time. For instance, 
the very large Presbytery of Glasgow 
asked a committee of its own to do some 
study in the matter by way of prepara- 
tion for the presbytery’s discussion. When 
this committee came to the meeting of 
the presbytery it had to confess itself 
divided between a group who felt that 
there were most compelling theological 
barriers to the admission of women to the 
ministry and another group who found 
no doctrinal obstacles. In other presby- 
teries the finding has been the negative 
one of seeing no barriers rather than the 
positive one of finding arguments in 
favor. We are evidently not likely to get 
very far for some time. 

We are making preparations to mark 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
Scottish Reformation of 1560. There will 
be a special autumn sitting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly with appropriate greetings 
and addresses from historians and the- 





From Barclay’s latest 


James, a Man of Courage 
By WILLIAM BARCLAY 


This excerpt is taken from the 
new book by William Barclay, 


published this month: “The 
Master's Men.” 
1. ... James was a man of both cour- 


age and forgiveness. The one definitely 
known fact about him was that he was 
the first apostle to become a martyr, and 
the one reasonably attested tradition 
about him is that his courage and his 
forgiveness won even his prosecutor for 
the Christian faith. 

2. Equally clearly James was a man 
without jealousy. As Andrew lived in 
the shadow of Peter, so James lived in 
the shadow of John. It can have been 
no easy situation to have to live as the 
undistinguished relation of a famous 
brother, but it was a situation from 
which James triumphantly emerged. 

3. It is clear that both James and 
John were men of quite extraordinary 
faith. When they came with their request 
to Jesus for the first places in his king- 
dom (Matt. 20:20-28; Mark 10:33-45), 
they are usually taken to be examples of 
worldly ambition, but that very incident 
shows them as examples of divine opti- 
mism and victorious faith. At that time 
nothing seemed less likely than that Jesus 
would ever sit on any throne. He was a 
homeless Galilean preacher following a 
course which was bound to end in col- 
lision with the power of the authorities 
and in inevitable disaster, and yet even 


in that apparently hopeless situation, 
James and John never doubted that Jesus 
Christ was a king. 

4. But the most interesting thing of 
all emerges when we put James and John 
together. On the occasion when they 
asked for the chief places in his king- 
dom, Jesus asked them if they could 
drink the cup which he had to drink; 
they said that they could; and Jesus said 
that the time would come when indeed 
they would (Matt. 20:22-23; Mark 10: 
35-39). So, then, both of the brothers 
drank the cup of Christ. Let us see what 
that cup was. John went to Ephesus; he 
lived for almost a hundred years and 
died in peace, full of years and honor. 
James’s life was short and came to an 
end swiftly and suddenly through martyr- 
dom by the sword—and yet both drank 
the cup of Christ. There is a Roman 
coin which has as its inscription the pic- 
ture of an ox facing an altar and a 
plough, with the words “Ready for 
either.” The ox must be ready for the 
dramatic sacrifice of the altar or the long 
routine of the plough. The Christian who 
dies in one heroic moment, and the Chris- 
tian who lives a long life of fidelity to 
Christ both drink the cup of Christ. The 
one is not the superior of the other; they 
both have drunk the cup of the Lord; 
the Christian too must be ready for 
either—© 1959 by Abingdon Press. 
Used by permission. 








ologians. Pageants and plays and books 
are being written and we hope the out- 
come will be an increased appreciation 
of our heritage and a strengthened loyalty 
to it. There is no attempt to widen the 
breach with the Romans or excite con- 
troversy; rather, we seek to understand 
what the Reformation was all about and 
why. We remain soundly aware, of 
course, that the Church of Scotland did 
not begin in 1560 but a thousand years 
and more before that when the gospel 
first came to Scotland with Ninian and 
Columba and others whose names have 
not survived. All the ‘“non-Roman” 
churches are participating, except the 
Episcopalians who feel that their ap- 
proach to the Reformation is “so different 
that participation would have involved 
an unreality that would have been un- 
comfortable.” 


On Central Africa 

Our concern about Central Africa be- 
comes no less urgent. At the October 
meeting of the Commission of the Gen- 
eral Assembly there was a further report 
from the special committee on Central 
Africa, by its convener, George Mac- 
Leod. Comments were made on the Dev- 
lin report and on recent minor constitu- 
tional changes in Nyasaland. Once more 
there was emphasis on the opposition in 
Nyasaland to federation, and the com- 
mittee feared that a worse situation might 
yet develop. It pled for the release of 
Hastings Bauda and other detainees and 
the immediate lifting of the state of 
emergency, and regretted that there is not 
to be an extended franchise nor an elec- 
tion in Nyasaland before the 1960 Re- 
view Conference. It was afraid that the 
Monckton Commission would be suspect 
and the five African members of it not 
acknowledged as genuine spokesmen so 
long as so many African political leaders 
in Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia are 
still in detention. The hope was that the 
Monckton Commission might be able to 
set about its work early in December in 
such a way as to gain the goodwill of 
all parties. This commission of twenty- 
six members is drawn from a wide sphere 
at home and abroad. It is to advise the 
five governments in Britain and Africa 
who are concerned with what is the con- 
stitutional program and framework best 
suited to the achievement of the objects 
contained in the constitution of 1953. It 
is good that it includes R. H. W. Shep- 
herd, the moderator of the General As- 
sembly, who certainly knows Africa, 
though he does not represent the major- 
ity feeling in the Church of Scotland. 

Tom Colvin, of whom I wrote before, 
has now been appointed by the Foreign 
Mission Committee to Tamale in Ghana. 
You may remember he was declared a 
forbidden immigrant by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
after he came on missionary furlough. 
This new appointment marks the church’s 
confidence in him, never in doubt, and 
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the Federation government will note with 
interest. The church might well have 
forced the issue with the government, but 
preferred to act for the sake of recon- 
ciliation. The government published no 
reasons why Colvin was not to return and 
the feeling persists that they had no rea- 
sons they could publish; and it looks as 
if the church had won this curious con- 
test. 


New Moderator 


Your ministers who have done a ses- 
sion at New College, Edinburgh, will be 
delighted to know that the principal, J. 
H. S. Burleigh, has been nominated as 
moderator-designate of our General As- 
sembly for 1960. It is most fitting that 
this Assembly, which will mark the 
fourth centenary of the Scots Reforma- 
tion, will be presided over by our lead- 
ing historian in ecclesiastical matters. 
His father was minister at Ednam on 
the Boarders. Dr. Burleigh studied at 
the Universities of Edinburgh, Paris, 
Strasbourg and Oxford and had two short 
ministeries at Fyvie (Aberdeenshire) and 
in Dundee before becoming professor of 
ecclesiastical history in the University of 
Edinburgh in 1931. He is well known 
for his charm of manner as well as for 
his scholarship. His books include a 
study of St. Augustine’s City of God and 
Christianity in the New Testament Epis- 
tles, and he has a history of the Church 
of Scotland presently in the press. 

I had an interesting excursion in mid- 
October when I went down to Great 
Yarmouth in Norfolk, 450 miles down 
from where I live near Ayr, to see some- 
thing of what the Church of Scotland 
does there among the folk from Aber- 
deenshire and the Hebrides who go down 
in October and November to engage in 
the East Anglican herring fishing, for 


the fish are in the south at that season. 
Yarmouth is on the eastmost part of 
this country and our St. Andrew's House 
is a pleasant place on the South Quay. 
We have a staff of a Gaelic-speaking 
minister from the North, with two nurs- 
ing sisters, and a hostess who is a deacon- 
ness of the church. There is an attractive 
lounge for droppers-in and a dispensary 
for dealing with the cuts and bumps and 
injuries normal to herring fishing and 
gutting. There are two wards with beds 
for twenty patients, male and female. 
We had a mild social on the Saturday 
with a hundred present. At Sunday 
morning service in the large hall there 
would be sixty; and a couple of dozen 
attended the Gaelic service in the after- 
noon. I took the evening service when 
the hall was filled by a congregation of 
200 who sang evangelistic hymns with 
all the traditional fervor of fisherfolk. 
After that there was tea and a hymn-sing 
so that it was a full and worthwhile 
day. We took two days to the journey in 
each direction and managed to see the 
cathedrals of Petersborough, Ely, Nor- 
wich, Ripon and Lincoln, magnificent 
creations that have been an inspiration 
for a thousand years; and also the tre- 
mendous Parish Church of St. Botolph 
in Boston, said to be the grandest parish 
church in all England. 

George MacLeod is to be in the States 
during February and March. His tour 
begins in Virginia (Emory and Rich- 
mond) and then he goes to Denver, Col- 
orado, and down to Texas (Georgetown) 
and Louisiana (Hammond) and back to 
Minnesota (St. Paul and Northfield). 
After an engagement at Columbia, Mo., 
he will spend the first week of March 
in Ohio and go east to Smith, Princeton 
and Yale, and end up with a week at 
Tulsa and Norman in Oklahoma. 


The Issue of the 60s 


By CHARLES J. TURCK 


HE SUPREME MORAL ISSUE of 

the 1960’s will be the outlawry of 
war. This time the measure will be con- 
summated, not when a formal treaty is 
signed, important as that is, but when 
the weapons of war are themselves de- 
stroyed. 

The immediate issue is whether the 
talks to ban nuclear weapons testing can 
be successfully resumed this month, be- 
fore some American scientist or govern- 
ment official will make a pronouncement 
that will indicate all too clearly to the 
Soviet Union that a considerable body 
of American political and_ scientific 
thought never intends to “trust the Rus- 
sians” under any circumstances. 

The President himself came danger- 
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ously close to ending further conferences 
with his announcement from Augusta, 
Georgia, on December 29, which read as 
follows: 


“Although we consider ourselves free 
to resume nuclear weapon testing, we 
shall not resume nuclear weapon tests 
without announcing our intention in ad- 
vance of any resumption. During the 
period of voluntary suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests, the United States will con- 
tinue its active program of weapon re- 
search, development and laboratory type 
experimentation.” 


Coming from the man who has just 
received worldwide demonstrations of af- 
fection from millions who look upon him 
as the great advocate of peace, this type 
of announcement poses the question, Did 
he write it? Or did some group persuade 
him that this was the way to extend the 
moratorium without diminishing our sov- 
ereign power to do what we pleased to 
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do in risking the civilization of this 
planet whenever we in our omniscient 
wisdom decided, Now is the time? 

Every time the three-power conference 
in Geneva came reasonably close to suc- 
cess, American authorities were quick to 
point out how far the three nations were 
from genuine agreement. The latest il- 
lustration is the publication by the United 
States Government of a study made by 
the RAND corporation, a private re- 
search organization that works for the 
United States Air Force. The Geneva 
Conference on the nuclear weapons ban 
had adjourned on December 19. Prompt- 
ly on December 23 the RAND study was 
released to the press with its pessimistic 
conclusion, ‘Powerful atomic explosions 
could be effectively concealed against 
detection by conducting them in large 
holes under ground.” Fourteen para- 
graphs later in the New York Times re- 
port came this comment, “The report 
acknowledges that its analysis is based 
largely on theoretical considerations and 
that experiments are needed.” It is also 
reported that the suggestion that this 
study be made (and presumably com- 
municated to the Geneva Conference) 
came from Dr. Edward Teller, whose 
previous activities in minimizing the 
dangers of fall-out and in impeding 
any agreements with the Soviet Union 
are well known. 

The Soviet scientists at Geneva held 
that underground nuclear explosions can 
be distinguished from earthquakes. Ap- 
parently the American scientists at Gene- 
va have argued that “the new informa- 
tion” showed that a detector system, pro- 
posed in 1958, would not be as effective 
as had been supposed at that time. The 
Soviet delegation responded that the 
RAND report was “highly speculative 
and impractical.” So the RAND report 
sidetracked the international conference 
and gave certain groups two additional 
weeks to confuse and discourage Ameri- 
can public opinion before the conference 
resumed this month. 


Political Decision 


It is interesting to note that when the 
conference broke up, the British delegate 
Sir Michael Wright said that while joint 
and continued research as to effective 
detection is still needed, the proposed test 
ban treaty could be signed and the re- 
search could go ahead under the terms 
of that treaty both before and after it is 
signed. He said, “It is the political de- 
cision that has to be made.” 

In plain language, the delegates from 
the three negotiating powers can be in- 
structed, each by his respective govern- 
ment, to sign the test ban treaty now, 
with further scientific studies as to detec- 
tion to be carried on thereafter. January 
12 could have been the greatest day of 
our century, since it could have marked 
the decision to ban nuclear war weapons 
forever. But mankind is not blessed with 
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such good news, at least not yet. Power- 
ful interests in America have a few more 
“theoretical considerations to urge,” for 
the sake of preserving our war machine 
and the confusion of the American public. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY ¢ The Scottish theologian 
John Oman was brought up under a par- 
ish minister who used to say that in his 
old age he had cut down his reading to 
two books—God’s book and the Devil’s, 
the Bible and a certain daily newspaper. 
This kept him balanced, neither too hope- 
ful nor utterly despairing of mankind. 
My local paper keeps me in a constant 
state of irritation, but it saves me from 
trivializing the Bible: I am in no danger 
of assuming that I live in a society where 
Christian ideas hold sway! 


TUESDAY e¢ Visiting a one-son home 
tonight I was reminded of John Ruskin’s 
plaintive cry about his father, “If he had 
loved me less and believed in me more, 
it would have been better.” The elder 
Ruskin was a prosperous city-merchant 
whose whole life was bound up in that 
of his brilliant son. “Yet he made no 
effort to understand me, and was only 
pleased when I wrote something with 
long words in it, and no sense.” 


WEDNESDAY e [| am writing a sermon 
on “the man who had his dwelling 
among the tombs” (How many of us are 
living amid monuments of the past?) 
and I have been struck again by his 
anguished cry, “My name is legion for 
we are many.” I wonder if H. G. Wells 
was thinking about this man when he 
made one of his characters say, ‘I am not 
a man, I’m a civil war’? And how strik- 
ing it is to contrast this confession with 
the calm, assured words of the Master, 
“T and the Father are one.” 


THURSDAY ¢ Something brought 
Robinson Crusoe to mind today. It is 
many years since I read it, but I recalled 
the conversation he had with Man Fri- 
day. “Tell me,” he said when Friday’s 
use of the English had proceeded far 
enough, “Have you got a religion? Do 
you believe in God?” When Friday 
nodded, Crusoe asked, “Well, why don’t 
you worship him?” “I do, I do,” he 
said, “I say O! to him.” It must have 
been the many uses of O! in the Bible 
that brought that to mind. 


FRIDAY @ Sometimes when I stand in 
front of a congregation I almost wish 
there were such a thing as a graded 
church. There are graded Sunday schools, 
why not graded churches? We have the 
equivalent of Beginners, Juniors, Inter- 


mediates, Seniors in every congregation, 
people of every age and every type of 
experience, but the minister is expected 
to reach them all with his preaching. Is 
this reasonable? I used to hear the 
phrase, “Preach to the old lady in the 
back pew,” but I wonder how much old- 
lady preaching has alienated the keen 
inquiring mind of the adolescent in the 
gallery? Whichever way you look at it, 
it’s a problem. 


SATURDAY e¢ I came across two sen- 
tences in my reading today that seem to 
complement each other. The Irish poet 
W. B. Yeats defined genius as “the art 
of living with the major issues of life” 
and Friedrich Nietzsche defined vulgar- 
ity as “the inability to resist stimuli.” Is 
not this what Paul was talking about 
when he besought his fellow-Christians 
to “approve the things that are excellent” 
or, as Moffatt translates it, “to have a 
sense of what is vital in religion?” 


SUNDAY ¢ I wish somebody would 
publish a list of synonyms for the over- 
worked word “bless.” Congregations 
would be grateful to a preacher who pen- 
sioned the word, and instead of asking 
God to “bless” this and “bless” that, 
would endeavor to say exactly what he 
expected God to do. Prosper? Encour- 
age? Bring to fruition? 


Stanford Hospital 
Goes to Presbyterians 


SAN FRANCISCO (RNS)—Negotiations 
have been completed by representatives 
of the United Presbyterian San Francisco 
Presbytery and Stanford University here 
for turning the school’s hospital over to 
a denominational corporation. 


Details of the transaction were not dis- 
closed pending approval by the presby- 
tery, Stanford recently moved its medical 
school to new facilities in Palo Alto, near 
here. 


The hospital, in need of major mod- 
ernization, was understood to have been 
offered to the non-profit corporation with- 
out charge. However, Stanford expects 
to receive some $650,000 for parking lots, 
laboratories and nurses quarters adjacent 
to the hospital. 


BUDDHIST MONKS ARE 
FORCED TO MARRY 


AcrA, INDIA (RNS)—Tsepon Shakapa, 
political adviser to the Dalai Lama, re- 
ported here that the Chinese Communists 
are forcing Buddhist monks in Tibet to 
marry in violation of their vows of celi- 
bacy. 


He said this is part of a systematic 
anti-religious campaign being waged in 
the Red-occupied country. In addition, 
he charged, the Chinese Communists are 
desecrating Buddhist monasteries. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Difficult Test 

Episcopalians organized an unofficial 
and independent Society for Cultural and 
Racial Unity the other day with a high 
purpose—to put into practice on a “grass- 
roots” or diocesan level the denomina- 
tion’s racial policies. 

By this action it was emphasized that 
top-level pronouncements, good in them- 
selves, are not enough without serious 
and dedicated efforts to bring them to life 
in day-to-day affairs. 

These churchmen faced the dangers— 
(1) in the choice of a name they were 
aware that critics would twist the terms 
to make it appear to be a militant effort 
to work for interracial marriage, (2) an 
unofficial group at work in the church 
even though in support of officially ap- 
proved positions. Despite the dangers, 
they thought the risk is better than to 
fail to try to do what they know they 
should. 

One layman put the issue clearly as 
he questioned whether the denomination 
could be a spokesman for public school 
integration while it is still practicing seg- 
regation in its own church schools. “Be- 
fore the church can be effective in society 
at large,” he said, “it must straighten 
out its own internal affairs.” 

Not long before the Episcopalians were 
organizing their society a survey of a 
number of key Southern cities showed 
that although some of the larger and 
well established churches have done little 
at the local level to break the strangle- 
hold of segregation, hotels in quite a few 
cities have made notable strides. 

What the hotels have done, admittedly, 
has been for economic reasons in com- 
petition for national and regional con- 
ventions that will not patronize areas 
where segregation is enforced. 

Major centers still unaffected include 
Atlanta, Birmingham and New Orleans. 

Credited with bringing about these 
modified policies are groups that refused 
to have their members segregated. 
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Among the first to do this was the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science which declared in 1955 that it 
would hold no further meetings where 
“free association of the members is hin- 
dered by unnatural barriers.” The U. S. 
Conference of Mayors moved a conven- 
tion from New Orleans to Miami Beach 
last year for this reason. Some national 
church groups, it should not be forgotten, 
took a similar stand some years ago. 


FPC and City Property 


It took a lot of “grace and gumption” 
—plus $500,000—but in the longrun it 
was worth it for the new Florida Pres- 
byterian College to sign a note and prom- 
ise to pay that sum for land which had 
been given it last year by the City of St. 
Petersburg (OUTLOOK, Jan. 11). 

That is to say, this new college about 
to be born has cleared the atmosphere and 
put itself beyond criticism by declining 
what was offered it as a gift by a govern- 
ment. 

It is not to diminish its honor that 
it did so only when various groups stress- 
ing the separation of church and state 
principle insisted upon it. 

All during the fall a lively contest 
was in process in the Midwest over a 
similar case of a government gift to a 
sectarian group—and the group insisted 
on the gift. We can think of a good 
many situations when, to mix a couple 
of metaphors, if the shoe were on the 
other foot, we would be insisting that 
one denomination or religious group not 
be given such a benefit at the expense of 
the public purse. 

Now, with all our praise of this ac- 
tion, it is well within the range of prob- 
ability that the college family may say, 
If you think this such a noble step, will 
you kindly help us pay for it? 


It Is Easy to Forget 


The other day we read a quoted word 
which said, “The National Council is 
fast becoming Protestantism’s Sacred 
Cow, and, in the minds of many, to at- 
tack it is close to blasphemy.” 

That may be true with some, but it is 
not likely. What is more probable is 
that those who object to criticism are 
remembering the long centuries of a di- 
vided Christendom where there was little 
cooperation and practically none of the 
functional type of joint operations which 
we have been seeing increasingly across 
the past fifty years. To them, the marvel 
is that those who walked their separate, 
self-sufficient ways for centuries have 
come to the place where they associate 
with each other and engage in an ever- 
increasing number of united or coopera- 
tive programs. 

Such people as these may well be say- 
ing, “Be careful now; this marvelous 
thing that we are now seeing is something 
new and precious; if it does not function 


well, do not be too critical, but rejoice 
that it works at all. Lest your severe 
criticism wither the fair blossoms which 
we hope to nourish to flower, think first 
with gratitude of the long and toilsome 
ways we have come in order to be able 
to stand and work together at all.” 

This does not mean that there will be 
no criticism, but rather that our criticism 
will be tempered with gratitude that we 
have something like this to criticize. 


NEW APPROACHES ARE 
SEEN IN BIBLE STUDY 


New York (RNS)—New approaches 
in the scholarly study of the Old and 
New Testaments were stressed by speak- 
ers at the Golden Anniversary Meeting 
of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors here. 

The association of religion teachers 
in seminaries, colleges and universities 
marked its 50th anniversary at a two- 
day meeting in Union Theological Sem- 
inary attended by some 300 instructors. 

Prof. George Ernest Wright of Har- 
vard Divinity School said that recent 
philosophical, theological and archaeo- 
logical developments in the Biblical field 
have changed the way in which the Old 
Testament is studied and taught. 

“The new interest in Biblical the- 
ology,” he stated, “has meant that we 
need no longer be defensive about at- 
tempts to teach the Old Testament as a 
religious document of primary impor- 
tance in the history of civilization.” 

Prof. James Muilenburg of Union 
Seminary observed that the contributions 
of Biblical scholars in the last 50 years 
have opened new frontiers in the study 
of the Old Testament. 


* * * 


WHEN DEATH, the great reconciler, 

has come, it is never our tenderness we 
repent of, but our severity—GEORGE 
ELIOT. 


945 an Jdea! 


FOR RETIRED LAYMEN 


Extensive use by the Lutheran 
Foreign Missions Conference of 
America of retired professional lay- 
men as missionaries to underde- 
veloped countries is being urged by 
Conrad S. Braaten of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., a Lutheran minister 
who served as a special U. S. mili- 
tary intelligence agent in the last 
war. He said dedicated Christian 
men could keep busy for years after 
retirement serving as professional 
advisors to young churches and 
governments and that their personal 
witness to their Christian faith 
would act as a “deterrent force 
against Communist activities.” 
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Footnote to Romans 5 


“By Whom We Have Been Introduced” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


OME of the most closely-packed 

paragraphs Paul ever wrote are in 
Romans 5. It is not possible for one short 
study even to refer to them all. Suppose 
we look at a part of the first sentence, 
in Goodspeed’s translation for a change, 
and call to mind a few of the ways in 
which this statement is true. 


“ 


. our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
we have been introduced through faith to 
the favor of God. . 


Our Lord Jesus does not create or pro- 
duce the favor of God. He does not 
change God from a hateful to a loving 
being. Christ makes this favor, this 
grace, accessible to us. He opens the way, 
not from God to us but from us to God. 
Christ does not produce the grace, but 
the access to grace, as the older transla- 
tion puts it. 

Using Goodspeed’s word, we must un- 
derstand that when he introduces us to 
the favor of God, he is not (like some 
busy hostess) content with making a brief 
introduction and dashing off to leave the 
two guests to pick up their own ac- 
quaintance. Quite the contrary. Christ 
introduces us to divine grace because he 
is himself the center of that grace. We 
cannot be introduced (in Paul’s sense) 
to Christ without being at the same time 
introduced to the grace of God. On the 
other hand we cannot find the grace of 
God, we cannot realize it, accept it as 
actual, believe it and live by it, until we 
know that God’s grace to us, really, is 
not an “it” after all. Christ is the favor 
of God, the embodied, living, working, 
transforming grace of the Most High. 


HERE ARE TWO principal ways 

in which Christ brings us into the 
gracious heart of God. One is by his 
death. “God proves his love to us by the 
fact that Christ died for us when we 
were still sinners.” If it is true that 
when we see Jesus we see the Father, that 
the divine Word “became flesh,” that “‘in 
him dwelt all the fullness of God-hood 
bodily,” then he can answer for us that 
question over which men have agonized 
these thousands of years: How much 
does God love us? Enough to speak to 
us? The prophets knew as much. Enough 
to warn and instruct us? By all means; 
the Gentiles of many faiths knew this. 
Enough to take care of us in many ways? 
Of course, every religion takes that for 
granted. But does he love us when we 
are not lovable? when we do not return 
his love? when we spend most of our 
energies resisting him? Yes—when we 
were still sinners he loved us. 

But there is another question: How 
far does that love go? There is mother- 
love, for example, which is often forced 
to stand at a distance, helpless in distress. 
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Is God’s love like that? Is he like the 
robust physician who makes his hospital 
rounds among the sick and dying, deep 
pity in his heart, but no real sympathy? 
No; the love of God comes to us on the 
dark side of the curtain. The love of 
Christ is proved by Calvary, yes; but 
the point is that Calvary tests and proves 
the love of God. This is no story of a 
serene God observing with approval what 
a man will do for him; this is the story 
of a God who shares the suffering of 
man, for man’s sake. 


OD’S GRACE is more than an at- 

titude on his part; it is an act, it 
is perpetually in action. By his grace 
we are reconciled, by his grace saved. In 
Paul’s thought here reconciliation comes 
first, then salvation. One is a fact (we 
were reconciled), the other is both fact 
and hope (we shall be saved). We can no 
longer be enemies to the God who though 
we slay him refuses to be our enemy. 
Reconciliation is a change in our status. 
Salvation is a change in our state, our 
whole being and character. Reconcilia- 
tion is a change once for all in basic 
relationship between God and ourselves. 
Salvation is a change—still going on, yet 
to be perfected—of our very heart. It 
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is all God’s grace, and to this Christ 
introduces us. 

But we shall be saved by his life— 
by Christ’s life. The church is inclined 
to forget this, but we should remember it. 
His life—his character, his teachings, 
what he was and what he said; it all has 
Saving power. Power not to admire but 
to share. To be enabled by divine grace 
to become what without God we could 
never be, this is what is offered us, this 
is the miracle of Christian living. 

Offered, not forced upon us! We have 
been leaving out a word. “We have been 
introduced through faith to the favor of 
God.” There is nothing mechanical, au- 
tomatic, fated, about the favor of God. 
Without the faith, not a leaf stirs in the 
silent forest of the soul. The wind of the 
Spirit blows “where it listeth’—but not 
within the heart fast closed against the 
winds of God. 


TOURS DISCONTINUED 


The projected annual Holy Land 
tours like the one conducted last year 
by the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Christian Education have been discon- 
tinued for the present. 
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Presbyterian Officials Hail 
Independence of Cameroun 


Congratulations on the independence 
of Cameroun, West Africa, on January 
1, were sent by officials of the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, to Came- 
roun’s Prime Minister, Ahmadou Ahidjo, 
a Moslem. 

The cable, signed by the United Pres- 
byterian Assembly’s moderator, Arthur 
L. Miller, and stated clerk, Eugene Car- 
son Blake, reads in part: 

“United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America congratulates 
you and your government on the occasion 
of its independence. We pray God’s bless- 
ing upon your citizens as they build their 
new nation and make their contribution 
to a free world. Having through these 
years developed friendly relations with 
the people of Cameroun through a pro- 
gram of Christian mission, we pledge our 
continued cooperation through the Eglise 
Presbyterienne Camerounaise” (the Pres- 
byterian Church of Cameroun). 


The first white man to enter interior 
Cameroun was a Presbyterian mission- 
ary, A. C. Good. For more than one 
hundred years the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, sent missionaries to Cameroun, 
formerly French Cameroun. These mis- 
sionaries established numerous churches, 
eight hospitals, ten dispensaries, a den- 
tal clinic, four leprosy projects, 235 pri- 
mary schools, four secondary schools, 
a college and a seminary. 


U.N. Statement 

Two years ago when United Presby- 
terian, USA, mission work was integrated 
into the Presbyterian Church of Came- 
roun, official representatives of the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council congratu- 
lated the American Church upon en- 
couraging the Cameroun Church by of- 
ficially granting it independence. Since 
then, personnel of the United Presby- 
terian Church, USA, have served as fra- 
ternal workers with the Presbyterian 
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Church of Cameroun. These workers in- 
clude 106 from the United States, sixteen 
from Switzerland, France and Italy, and 
an Australian doctor. 

The Presbyterian Church of Came- 
roun has 83,350 members, 190 churches, 
,250 unorganized groups, 92 African 
ordained ministers, 1,400 evangelists, 
and its own missionaries in interior Cam- 
eroun. It is a member of the Evangelical 
Federation of Churches and Missions of 
Cameroun and French Equitorial Africa 

Cameroun’s Independence Day cere- 
monies in Yaounde on January 1 fea- 
tured a choir of 100 students of a Pres- 
byterian teachers’ training school, Ecole 
Camille Chazeaud, in Foulassi, Camer- 
oun. 

The young men were invited to sing 
a special version of their school’s class 
hymn of 1928, which is now the national 
anthem of Cameroun. Wearing white 
shirts and bow ties provided by the gov- 
ernment, the normal school students ner- 
formed at an evening ceremony in the 
garden of the palace of the Prime Min- 
ister, formerly the residence of the French 
High Commissioner. In the audience 
were representatives of the nations, in- 
cluding Henry Cabot Lodge, represent- 
ing the United States, and Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, Dag Ham- 
marskjold. 


Alumni Are Leaders 


Alumni of the Presbyterian normal 
school in Foulassi are among Cameroun’s 
leaders in government and church life. 
Of the class of 1928, which composed the 
anthem under the inspiration of the 
school’s former missionary director, Ca- 
mille Chazeaud, three are outstanding 
teachers and Pastor Joseph Tjega, a 
professor at Dager Biblical Seminary, is 
moderator of the Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Cameroun. 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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A translation, from the original 
French, of the national anthem follows: 


O Cameroun, cradle of our ancestors, 

Formerly thou livedst in barbarism, 

As a sun begins to rise 

So, little by little thou art emerging 
from savagery. 

Let all thy children from North to South 

From East to West feel naught but love, 

Let their sole aim be to serve thee 

And to fulfill their duty always. 


CuHoRUSs: 
Dear Country! Beloved Land! 
Thou art our only true happiness 
Our joy and our life, 
Thine be love and highest honor! 


Thou art the tomb where our Fathers 
rest, 

The garden cultivated by our forebears. 

We are working towards your prosper- 
ity, 

One day, at last, we shall succeed. 

Of Africa be a faithful child, 

And always advance in peace, 

Hoping that the love of thy children 

Will be boundless and everlasting. 


Besides Presbyterians, adherents of 
other Protestant groups in Cameroun in- 


clude: Reformed Evangelical Church, 
80,000; Cameroun Baptist Union, 10,- 


000; Lutheran groups, 8,000; and Sev- 
enth-day Adventist, 3,000. In addition, 
various Evangelical churches founded by 
interdenominational missions total sev- 
eral thousand members. Roman Catho- 
lics number 595,000 (17.2% of the popu- 
lation). 


Scholarship Aid Program 
Headed-up in Philadelphia 


The United Presbyterian, USA, As- 
sembly-approved Educational Assistance 
Program is getting underway this month 
with a new office established under the 
leadership of Wilmina M. weg 
formerly of the Indian Hill church, Cin- 
cinnati. One of the first women ordained 
to the ministry of the UPUSA church, 
Miss Rowland is director of the Office of 
Educational Loans and Scholarships, 808 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. 

As approved by the 1959 Assembly, 
the plan provides aid for the children 
of pastors and other full-time church 
workers in financing their education. 
Only students from such homes where 
the family income is $5,000 or less are 
eligible. This figure excludes housing 
allowance or income from outside sources, 
but not such items as family earnings by 
minor children other than the student for 
whom the aid is sought. In determining 
eligibility for assistance, the presbytery 
in which the pastor or church worker is 
employed is required to review the stu- 
dent’s application. 

Miss Rowland’s office will also admin- 
ister the Service Loans and Rotary Loans 
Program, the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism scholarships, the National Presby- 
terian Scholarship program, the Grad- 
uate Fellowship program, and special 
trust funds. 
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Korean Factions Call 
For Reconciliation 

SEOUL, KorEA (RNS)—Reconciliation 
between two major factions in the split 
Presbyterian Church in Korea was called 
for in a joint statement by peace com- 
mittees of the two groups which met here 
(OvuTLOOK, Jan. 11). 

The statement, issued by the conferees 
over the protests of some extremists in 
the minority party, confessed to “shame 
and sorrow at the unfortunate division 

. which hides the glory of God and 
wounds the hearts of the saints.” 

“We hereby decide to unify the divided 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea,” it declared. A fur- 
ther meeting was scheduled to negotiate 
a plan of reunion. 

All previous efforts to heal the schism 
which erupted when the church’s 44th 
General Assembly broke apart last Sep- 
tember at Taejon had failed. The ma- 
jority group organized a continuing As- 
sembly at Seoul. This has been called 
the Ecumenical Assembly because of its 
approval of continued membership in the 
World Council of Churches. The minor- 
ity group met later at Seoul and formed 
a rival Assembly, which has sometimes 
been called the “NAE” party because 
many of its members were affiliated with 
the National Association of Evangelicals 
in Korea. The minority Assembly not 
only opposed ties with the WCC but 
voted to withdraw from the NAE as 
well. (The Korean NAE is not affiliated 
with the NAE in the United States.) 


Widening Rift 

Observers here consider it significant 
that moderates in the minority group 
joined with the majority reconciliation 
team in issuing the joint declaration of 
intention to reunite. They see a widening 
rift in the minority Assembly between the 
moderates, who favor reunion, and the 
extremists, who do not. 

Meeting with delegates from the two 
Korean camps were a reconciliation com- 
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mittee of missionaries from three co- 
operating mission boards—those of the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S., and 
the Presbyterian Church of Australia. 
Two missions officials of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., also were present: S. Hugh 
Bradley, Far East field secretary for the 
Board of World Missions, and Dr. L. 
Nelson Bell, a board member. 


The joint statement was prepared by 
two spokesmen for the Ecumenical As- 
sembly and two for the minority Assem- 
bly. The Ecumenical representatives 
were Kyung Chik Han, pastor of Seoul’s 
Yung Nak Presbyterian church, largest 
in Korea, and Ho Joon Yun, general 
secretary of the National Christian 
Council of Korea. Agents for the minor- 
ity group were Song Kil Yi and In Sik 
Yi, both former moderators of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


LATER: “New Low” 


SEouL, KorEA (RNS)—Hopes for heal- 
ing the schism in the Presbyterian Church 
in Korea, the country’s largest Christian 
body, sank to a new low as three days 
of marathon reunion negotiations ended 
in failure. 

Reconciliation committees of the 
church’s two rival General Assemblies 
agreed, however, to meet again for fur- 
ther talks. 

Stumbling block in the latest mediation 
effort, as it has been since the split last 
September, is the refusal of extremists 
in the minority party to accept reunion 
without prior commitment from the ma- 
jority group that the denomination sep- 
arate not only from the World Council of 
Churches but from the entire ecumenical 
movement as well. 


Moderates in the minority group favor, 
as do the majority Assembly represen- 
tatives, the working out of a compromise 
solution of differences over ecumenical 


relationships and internal denomination- 
al administration in order to achieve re- 
union. 

Rejected by extremists was a proposal 
for a specially convened “great reunit- 
ing” General Assembly sometime in Feb- 
ruary. “Withdraw from the ecumenical 
movement first, then talk reunion,” they 
said. 
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Thirty-eight of the 45 United Presby- 
terian, USA, colleges participated in the 
benefits offered under the National De- 
fense Education Act during 1958-59. 
Loans were made to 1,489 students in 
these colleges to the extent of $720,000 
in Federal funds, with individual 
amounts ranging from $100 to $1,000. 
Under provisions of the Act institutions 
are required to contribute an additional 
sum equal to one-ninth-of the Federal 
contribution. 

x * * 


During the current term Queens Col- 
lege (N. C.) will have four consultants 
in Asian studies spending three days each 
on the campus discussing “the role of 
non-Western studies in the liberal arts 
college.” These will be: Wing-tsit 
Chan, professor of Chinese Culture at 
Dartmouth; Richard L. Walker, head of 
the Department of International Studies 
at the University of South Carolina; 
James C. Liu, head of the Eastern 
Studies program at the University of 
Pittsburgh; William J. Hagerty, presi- 
dent of State Teachers College at New 
Paltz, N. Y. 


Church Colleges Held 
To Minimum Wage Scale 


RALEIGH, N.C. (RNs)—Attorney Gen- 
eral Malcolm Seawell ruled here that 
church-related and other private colleges 
are not exempt from paying their em- 
ployees the 75 cents per hour minimum 
wage established under a new state law. 

A portion of the act, passed by the 
1959 legislature, exempts schools, chari- 
table and religious institutions when 
employer-employee relations do not ex- 
ist. Mr. Seawell ruled that “we are 
compelled to say that the minimum wage 
act of North Carolina is applicable to 
all employees of educational, charitable, 
religious or non-profit organizations 
where the relationship of employer and 
employee does exist. In reading all of 
the exemptions, we can find nothing that 
exempts employees of these groups from 
application of the minimum wage act.” 

Mr. Seawell’s ruling was made in re- 
sponse to a request from Flora Macdon- 
ald College in Red Springs and the Salem 
Academy and College in Winston-Salem. 

The attorney general said the two col- 
leges had asked for a clarification of that 


part of the wage law “apparently design- 
ed” to “exempt the services of alumni 
in behalf of colleges, volunteer workers 
in behalf of these institutions, persons 
who are engaged in fund raising and who 
perform services for these organizations 
without compensation for humanitarian 
motives or because of personal interest 
in some colleges.” 

Mr. Seawell previously had ruled that 
state-owned colleges were exempt from 
the act as well as all units of state, local 
and county governments. 


U. S. Church Extension 


Grassroots Ties 
Sought by Board 


Closer ties between the congregations 
and the Assembly-wide program ap- 
peared to be the major concern of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Church 
Extension at its recent meeting in At- 
lanta. 

Both home mission and evangelism 
leaders urged that a study be made look- 
ing toward better understanding between 
the Board, the presbyteries and the con- 
gregations. 

Evangelism leaders also are urging 
presbyteries to consider enlarging their 
present evangelism committees into coun- 
cils with the addition of representatives 
of men’s, women’s and young people’s 
groups. 

Good results were reported from six 
regional conferences where twelve-man 
groups were trained for a week in person- 
to-person evangelism. Since that time 
these men, in turn, have held training 
sessions in their home presbyteries for 
twelve other men in each case and more 
than half of these have already conducted 
person-to-person evangelism training pro- 
grams in their congregations. 

A permanent organization for workers 
in the field of Homes and Christian Wel- 
fare was authorized, and a second con- 
ference of persons working in homes for 
older people was approved for August, 
1960. 

Financial receipts were reported to be 
running well ahead of last year. 

Loans for church buildings were re- 
ported to be in good condition with only 
one loan not fully current in repayment, 
and that only slightly overdue. 


Plans were approved whereby outright 
donations may be made when funds are 
available as a supplement to building 
loans in cases where there is unusual op- 
portunity or critical need. 

The board re-named Robert L. Alex- 
ander, Greenwood, S. C., and Otis W. 
Welch, Old Hickory, Tenn., to the Ad- 
visory Council on Chaplains Affairs’ for 
the denomination. With more than 51 
chaplains on active duty in the armed 
forces and Veterans Administration, the 
church continues to supply more than its 
quota for these services. 
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Responses to the Gospel 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Background: Acts 17; 1 Thess. 1-2; Printed Text 17:10-12, 22-23 


Sunday School Lesson 


We continue this week our study of 
Paul’s second missionary journey. The 
apostle traveled through the provinces of 
Syria, Cilicia and Galatia, strengthening 
churches which he had founded at an 
earlier time. He was not allowed to 
preach in the provinces of Asia or Bithyn- 
ia, but was induced by a vision to cross 
the Hellespont into Europe. He began 
with the Roman province of Macedonia, 
preaching first in Philippi and then in 
Thessalonica. He left the former city 
after he was requested to do so by the 
city authorities. He was forced to leave 
Thessalonica because of a riot. 


|. In Beroea 


Leaving Thessalonica Paul came to 
Beroea, forty miles from Thessalonica, 
a beautiful city, a little off the main high- 
way, old and aristocratic. In spite of his 
recent treatment at the hands of the Jews, 
Paul adopted his usual method of speak- 
ing first of all in the Synagogue. These 
Jews were more noble than those in Thes- 
salonica. 

“When Paul told them what the various 
prophecies meant, they took out their 
much used roll and began to look up these 
passages to see whether these things were 
so. They were eager to learn the truth, 
particularly all the truth that they could 
find concerning the coming of Christ. 
When they searched, they found that Paul 
was right, and many of them believed that 
Christ had really come.” 

In addition to the Jews, there were a 
number of prominent Gentiles who be- 
lieved, both men and women. We might 
note here that women in Macedonia were 
accorded a higher status than in most 
other parts of the Empire, which fact 
explains the part they played in the es- 
tablishment of the Macedonian churches 
(cf. Acts 16:13-15; 17:4,12). 

Paul was very happy in his work here 
until Jews from Thessalonica came and 
stirred up the crowds. The brethren then 
thought it best for him to leave and Paul 
was forced to acquiesce in their decision. 
A number of them accompanied him as 
far as Athens. Paul was left alone in the 
intellectual capital of the Empire, wait- 
ing eagerly for the coming of Silas and 
Timothy, whom he had left behind in 
Beroea. 


ll. In Athens 


For many years Athens had been the 
most important city in Greece. Its intel- 
lectual and artistic achievements have 
laid the whole world under everlasting 
debt. In Paul’s day its glory had some- 
what faded. But it remained pre-eminent 
as the intellectual and artistic capital of 
the world. All the great philosophical 
schools had their headquarters there. It 
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was the greatest university city in the 
Empire. Pre-eminent in literature, art, 
and philosophy, the city was hospitable 
also to religion. She rivaled Rome in 
the number of her cults. A contemporary 
writes ironically that in Athens there were 
more gods than men. 

The multiplicity of altars and worships 
stirred Paul to action. It seems that he 
had not intended to preach in Athens, 
at least so quickly. He was resting, wait- 
ing for the coming of Silas and Timothy. 
But while he waited, his spirit was pro- 
voked within him at seeing the city so 
“full of idols.” He proceeded without 
delay, therefore, to carry the gospel to the 
synagogues, speaking as usual to the Jews 
and also to the devout Gentiles who were 
accustomed to worship there. In addi- 
tion, he argued publicly with those who 
would listen in the marketplace (the 
center of the city’s life). This was a 
new departure for Paul, but in keeping 
with the Athenian practice, where ex- 
ponents of the various philosophies vied 
for the popular attention. Paul mounted 
his “soapbox” and lifted his voice among 
the rest. It is another illustration of the 
readiness with which he adapted himself 
to the local situation. 

People in Athens, Luke says, “spent 
their time in nothing except telling or 
hearing something new.” The word here 
translated “new,” Trench reminds us, 
means “something not only new but suf- 
ficiently diverse from what had gone be- 
fore to stimulate a jaded and languid 
curiosity.” Some newer thing, the word 
might be translated. Paul’s message, 
therefore, was heard with keen relish. It 
was not long, however, before he encoun- 
tered representatives of the two chief 
schools of philosophy in the city, the 
Epicurean and the Stoic. 

The Stoics were idealists, the Epicu- 
reans were utilitarians. The Stoics taught 
that virtue was the chief end of life; the 
Epicureans insisted that it was pleasure. 
The latter did not deny the possible ex- 
istence of gods, but held that sense per- 
ception was the only basis of knowledge, 
and that the gods had nothing to do with 
human affairs. The Stoics, on the other 
hand, were Pantheists; they believed that 
every man possessed within him a spark 
of the divine reason, and so in a sense is 
akin to God. The professors of these 
two schools of philosophy viewed Paul as 
an unauthorized invader of their prov- 
ince, and, forgetting for a moment their 
mutual jealousy, made common cause 
against him. Some of them sneered at 
him and affected to regard him as an un- 
intelligible quack, merely a_babbler. 
Others took a more serious view. They 


understood him to speak of Jesus and 
the “Resurrection” (a feminine word in 
the Greek) as two powers or divinities; 
they thought that, according to Paul, 
Jesus was a god and Resurrection a god- 
dess. “He seems to be a preacher of 
foreign divinities,” they concluded. It 
was for this reason that they took hold 
of Paul and brought him into the Areo- 
pagus. According to the translation of 
the kyv—‘“Mars Hill”—we have men- 
tioned here the place where Paul was 
carried that he might set forth his new 
doctrine. According to the translation of 
the rsv—Aeropagus’”—the reference is 
more probably to the supreme court of 
Athens, a court which held general over- 
sight over the morals and education of 
the people. 


Says Kirsopp Lake: 


“Among the activities of the Agora 
none would be more important than those 
of controlling lecturers, who used the 
open space of the Agora for advocating 
their theories. Obviously there must have 
been some control over these lectures or 
the scene would soon have rivaled Babel, 
and it is extremely probable that this con- 
trol was exercised by the Aeropagus.... 
Paul may have been brought before them 
to see whether he was suitable to lecture 
on the general ground that he was creat- 
ing a disturbance.” 


Paul’s Address on Mars’ Hill 


We have the introduction to Paul’s 
speech in vss. 22-23. The rsv here is 
certainly correct. Paul did not accuse the 
elite of Athens of being too superstitious 
(kJv). He was far too tactful for that. 
He said: “In all things I perceive that 
you are very religious, for as I passed 
along I found also an altar with this 
inscription, “To an unknown God.’ What, 
therefore, you worship as unknown, this 
I proclaim to you.” By these remarks he 
won the attention of his audience and 
set forth the theme of his discourse. His 
purpose, as he himself stated, was to 
describe the God whom they ignorantly 
worshipped. He proceeded to make three 
statements regarding this unknown God, 
and to draw one or two practical conclu- 
sions from each of these statements. 

1. He is the Creator of the world (24- 
25). The God whom the Athenians ig- 
norantly worshipped made the world and 
all things therein. He is the Lord of 
heaven and earth. It follows (a) that he 
does not dwell in temples made with 
hands; (b) that he is not served by man’s 
hands, as though he needed what man 
can give, when he himself gives to all 
life and breath and all things. Both of 
these conclusions were attacks on the 
idolatry of the day. 

2. He has made all men one (26-29). 
“He made from one every nation of men” 
—from one what? From one blood, from 
one family, from one fundamental human 
nature—we cannot be sure. But it makes 
little difference, for it all amounts to the 
same thing in the long run. Beneath all 
the superficial differences of race and of 
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class, mankind is essentially one. There 
is no master race, no people who are con- 
stitutionally inferior to another, no peo- 
ple doomed forever to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. 

Some Bible students try to avoid this 
plain teaching of God’s word (which is 
confirmed by modern science) by refer- 
ring to the curse pronounced on Ham and 
his descendants (the Negroes) in Genesis 
9:26. This interpretation errs in three 
respects: (1) Noah pronounces the curse 
and not God (there is a difference); (2) 
the curse is pronounced on Canaan and 
not on Ham; (3) the descendants of 
Canaan are not Negroes at all, but white 
people, the Canaanites, who inhabited 
Palestine when the land was taken over 
by the Israelites (see Gen. 10:15). 

Some people in recent days have tried 
to escape the plain meaning of Paul’s 
words by quoting the rest of the verse as 
though the last clause somehow annulled 
the first: “He made from one every na- 
tion of men to live on all the face of the 
earth, having determined allotted periods 
and the boundaries of their habitation.” 
The last clause adds an additional 
thought, that is all. 

God made from one all nations of men 
to dwell on all the earth, determining how 
long each should dwell in his particular 
habitation. It was his will for the Greeks 
to live originally in Greece, the Romans 
in Italy and the Egyptians in Egypt, but 
now, as Paul wrote, for all to live 
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throughout the Roman Empire. It was 
God's will that the white men should live 
originally in Europe, the black man in 
Africa, and the red man in North Amer- 
ica, but after 1492 for all to live together 
within the bounds of the United States. 
Paul’s words have profound implications 
for the subject of race relations. 

Paul was more concerned, however, 
with God’s primary purpose in creating 
all men from one. That purpose was that 
all men should seek and find God, though 
he is not far from any one of us, for in 
him we live and move and have our be- 
ing. It follows that only in him can any 
one of us realize our fullest possibilities 
—that all of us, whether we realize it or 
not, are dependent upon him, not only 
for our life, but also for all that min- 
isters to our life. 

““As even some of your poets have said, 
‘for we are indeed his offspring.’ The 
quotation indicates that Paul was to some 
extent acquainted with Greek literature, 
and that he gladly recognized that in 
some of this literature there was true 
spiritual insight, genuine knowledge of 
God. But it suggests a great deal more. 
If all men are God’s offspring then all 
men are the children of God (some Chris- 
tian leaders deny this fact), even though 
some are prodigal sons who have wan- 
dered into a far country, and are actually 
living as sons of the devil, and all men 
are brothers (some Christians deny this 
important corollary) even though that 
brotherhood has not yet been realized, as 
it can be realized only in Christ. 

3. He is the final Judge of all men 
(30-31). This God who created the 
world, and who created all men of one 
that they might feel after him and find 
him, will at last judge the world in right- 
eousness. He overlooked the sins of men 
when they were ignorant of his will, but 
now at last he commands all men to 
repent, for he has appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world by the 
Man whom he has ordained. He has 
given all men assurance of that fact in 
that he raised him—the future Judge of 
men—from the dead. 





The Success of Paul’s Gospel 

Paul has now entered upon this prac- 
tical appeal, but he was not allowed to 
finish. “We thought that Resurrection 
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was the name of a goddess,” they no 
doubt said one to the other. “And, lo, it 
turns out that by resurrection he means 
that a man has been raised from the 
dead.’ To this cultured, sophisticated 
audience the very idea of a resurrection 
seemed absurd. 

“Some of them greeted it with scoffs, 
while others, more courteous, but no less 
contemptuous, told him that they would 
hear him on some occasion. They had no 
leisure for such folly. It was an igno- 
minious denouement, but it was so far 
satisfactory that it ended the proceedings 
and relieved the Apostle from further 
legal annoyance. The case was laughed 
out of court, and Paul was set at liberty. 
Ridicule is fatal to a cause, and now that 
he was the jest of the keen-witted city he 
could preach there no longer. His min- 
istry had been brief, lasting perhaps about 
a month, and it had achieved little.” 

It is not fair to say, however, as some 
do (quoting 1 Cor. 2:1-5) that Paul’s 
ministry in Athens was a failure, or that 
his address before the Aeropagus was ill 
conceived. It was a marvelous address, 
skillfully adapted to his audience, and 
even though he was not allowed to finish 
his remarks some men joined him and 
believed. One of these was a personage 
of importance—Dionysius, a member of 
the council of the Aeropagus (the su- 
preme court of Athens). Of the others 
only one, a woman, is named. Women 
of good reputation (Mrs. Dionysius, for 
example) did not attend public gather- 
ings in Athens. There were only a few 
members in that early church in Athens, 
but one of them was a member of the 
supreme court, another almost certainly 
a courtesan, many of whom in Athens 
were women of breeding and culture. 


For Further Consideration 


“God made the world and everything 
in it.” What are the implications of this 
tremendous fact? 

“And he made from one every nation 
of men to live on all the face of the earth, 
having determined allotted periods and 
the boundaries of their habitation.” How 
can we bring this truth home to men 
today? What does it mean to us? 

“Being then God’s offspring’—does 
this apply to some men only, or to all 
men? What implications does this truth 
have for our present day? 

“He commands all men everywhere to 
repent.” Of what do men of today need 
to repent? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education. National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current book club selections include: 

Book Finp (Feb.): The Masks of 
God: Primitive Mythology, Joseph 
Campbell. Viking. 

PASTORAL PsycHOLoGy (Jan.): The 
Meaning of Death, Herman Seifel. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

Putpir (Jan.): The Dark Road to 
Triumph, Clayton Williams. Crowell. 
The Watchman, C. Edward Hopkins. 
Crowell. 

Re.icious: The Bible Speaks, Rob- 
ert Davidson. Crowell. 

x * * 

Among the January books scheduled 
for publication: 

God and Man in Washington, Paul 
Blanshard, by Beacon Press, Boston. 
Blanshard deals with the work of reli- 
gious pressure groups at the nation’s cap- 
ital, with a practiced eye toward Roman 
Catholics. 

The Clergy and Politics, written by 
Philippe Maury, general secretary of the 
World Student Christian Federation, 
Geneva. Published by Doubleday and 
Co., this is a personal examination of 
one Christian’s thought and action under 
stress. 





* %* * 


READING THE BIBLE ALOUD. By J. Ed- 
ward Lantz. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 144 pp., $3.50. 

The Bible, in whatever theological or 
historical perspective one may view it, 
remains the most influential literary doc- 
ument ever produced, and, of course, to 
Christians it is the very Word of God, 
the one book for all the world. Good oral 
reading of the Bible could be one of the 
most inspiring parts of a service of wor- 
ship. Yet the public reading of Scripture 
is, according to present custom in a great 
many churches, reduced to the vigorless 
intoning of two or three verses and no 
more, week after week. J. Edward Lantz, 
with a good understanding of the art of 
oral reading, and with a Christian’s love 
for the Bible, offers in Reading the Bible 
Aloud a powerful stimulus for changing 
that pattern. Laymen who read this new 
book may very well urge their ministers 
to speak more Scripture aloud in church. 
Ministers probably will find new moti- 
vation to undertake longer (and more 
carefully prepared) readings, perhaps 
even entire Scripture services, for the 
greater “edification, encouragement, and 
comfort” of their listeners. 

In his first chapter, Mr. Lantz de- 
scribes the various ways in which one 
may strive to study and understand the 
Bible, and he wisely stresses that thor- 
ough, scholarly knowledge of one’s ma- 
terial is an essential in good reading. 
In the chapter on “Selecting an Appro- 
priate Passage,” he is on firm ground in 
urging close attention to nature of the 
audience, the nature of the occasion, and 
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the nature of the selection. The full def- 
inition of purpose for the oral reader 
can be given only when these elements are 
understood and correlated. 

Mr. Lantz’s chapters on “Getting 
Ready to Read Aloud” and “Presenting 
the Reading” are relatively minor con- 
tributions, but only because the principles 
and practices they discuss are more com- 
prehensively dealt with in many books on 
voice, diction, and oral interpretation of 
literature. There is, however, in the first 
of these two chapters, the following mem- 
orable paragraph: 

Many readers read with a ‘ministerial 
tone’ that is heavy and plodding. This is 
probably caused in most instances by the 
readers’ feeling that the Bible is sacred 
and should be read with a ‘holy’ tone of 
voice. The Bible is sacred, but te present 
it with a so-called ‘holy’ tone usually re- 
sults in that tone being artificial and 
sanctimonious rather than truly holy. 
Correct this fault by reading the Bible 
with the same tone of voice that is used 
to read other literature. Make the voice 
sincere, genuine, and heartfelt, and it will 
be holy in the best sense of the term.” 
(p. 66) 


The book concludes with a chapter on 
special types of religious readings. Here, 
and once or twice earlier in the book, 
Mr. Lantz advocates choral and respon- 
sive readings as having real aesthetic 
and practical merit. One hopes that the 
benefits of these kinds of reading may 
be as significant in some congregations 
as Mr. Lantz believes they are. 

The appendices are categorized lists 
of passages in the Bible, as compiled by 
the American Bible Society, and there is 
also a comprehensive bibliography of 


sources for collateral reading. 

Mr. Lantz’s book is apparently ac- 
curate throughout, and certainly thor- 
oughly interesting. It deserves the at- 
tention of anyone who is interested in 
improving the quality of oral Scripture 
reading. 

WILLIAM BROWER. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


CRUSADER WITHOUT VIOLENCE, a Bi- 
ography of Martin Luther King, Jr. By L. D. 
Reddick. Harper & Bros., New York. 243 
pp., $3.95. 

This is a simple and somewhat pedes- 
trian biography of the Negro leader who 
came to prominence in the 1955 bus-boy- 
cott in Montgomery, Alabama. The first 
two chapters treat the man and his ide- 
ology. Four chapters (one-third of the 
book) trace King’s early life, education 
and marriage, and five chapters (over 
one-half of the book) describe the Mont- 
gomery episode and its aftermath. The 
story of personal life consists of a col- 
lection of data, much of which is not 
shown to be significant (for example, 
“When he was in the third grade Martin 
had a crush on one of his classmates 
whose name he has since forgotten’). 
The Montgomery story gives the basic 
facts, with some attention to various 
forces at work such as the press, city 
government, etc. But there is little in- 
terpretation that enables the reader to 
understand what happened and why. The 
book makes available information about 
a man of fine qualities. 

T. WATSON STREET. 
Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Cultural Significance of the Refor- 
mation. Karl Holl. Meridian Books, N. Y. 
$1.25, paper. 

Religious Drama, 3. Selected by Marvin 
Halverson. Meridian Books, Inc., N. Y. 
$1.45, paper. 

Dr. Kelly of Hopkins. Audrey W. Davis. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. $5. 


Horizon—November 1959. J. J. Thorn- 


dike, Jr., Editor. American Horizon, Inc., 
N. Y. $3.95. 

Babies by Choice or by Chance. Alan F. 
Guttmacher. Doubleday & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
$3.95. 

Pinky Pig Sprouts Feathers. Ruth Koch 
Christensen. Augustana Press, Rock Is- 
land, Ill. $2. 

The Archives Tell a Story. Charles D. 
Bates. Gill Printing Co., Mobile, Ala. $5. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Lawrence W. Avent of Alexandria, Va., 
will become pastor of the Crestwood 
church, Hight Point, N. C., Feb. 1. Ad- 
dress: 1600 Lexington Ave. 

William R. Sengel, Fulton, Mo., will be- 
come pastor of the Old Presbyterian Meet- 
ing House, Alexandria, Va., Box 929, 
effective March 1. 

J. William Orders, Jr., from Charleston, 
W. Va., to the Memorial church, 1729 
McKnight Mill Rd., Greensboro, N. C. 

Walter K. Keys, who retired recently 
after serving the Rumple Memorial 
church, Blowing Rock, N. C., will be the 
supply minister of the Bee Ridge church, 
Sarasota, Fla. 

Anthony Lessley from Turbeville, Va., 
to Box 507, Emporia, Va., Feb. 1. 

Lewis B. Metts from Gastonia, N. C., to 
7 College St., York, S. C. 

B. Frank Yandell has retired after 18 
years as pastor of the Johnston Memorial 
church, Charlotte, N. C. He expects to 
continue in supply work. 








United Presbyterian, USA 

Russell Booher from Spokane, Wash., 
to 1631 Marie St., Pasco, Wash. 

Clyde H. Canfield has resigned as presi- 
dent of Tarkio College (Mo.) effective 
Jan. 15 and will serve as pastor of evan- 
gelism at Central church, Denver, Colo. 

Harold M. Schlobohm, Jr. from Monon, 
Ind., to Westfield, Wisc., where he 
will serve the Westfield and Montello 
churches. 

Francis A. Hanks from Homestead 
AFB, Fla., to 111 Willow Dr., Orlando, 
Fla. 

Lorin C. Laeger from Monett, Mo., to 
the First church, Pryor, Okla. 

Malcolm S. McCullough from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Havre, Mont. 

W. Felston Christopher, who has been 
executive secretary of Kansas City Pres- 
bytery, has resigned in order to become 
associate minister of the Westport 
church, Kansas City, Mo. 

William T. Hancock from Aurora, Ind., 
to the Northminster church, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


JICU 

Charles W. Iglehart, former member of 
the faculty of Union Seminary, New York, 
has been named the first holder of the 
Lilly Endowment Visiting Professorship 
of Christian Ethics at the International 
Christian University in Tokyo. He is serv- 
ing through next July 31. 


HONORARY DEGREES 

Honorary degrees awarded at the recent 
winter convocation of King College, Bris- 
tol, Tenn., were conferred upon: 

W. Kirk Allen, Jr., First church, Kings- 
port, Tenn.; Alonzo Dean Cudd, Jr., Na- 
tional Fidelity Insurance Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Oswald Delgado of the Win- 
ter Park, Fla., church; and Pitser M. 
Lyons, 3d, Colonial Heights church, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


DEATHS 

J. Chester Frist, 53, pastor of the Gov- 
ernment Street church, Mobile, Ala., since 
1947, died Dec. 31. A former moderator 
of the Synod of Alabama, his earlier 
pastorates were in Moorefield, W. Va.; 
Starkville, Miss., and Tampa, Fla. He 
underwent radical surgery last summer 
but continued his work this fall until 
about Dec. 1. 


Stanley Armstrong Hunter, 71, pastor of 
St. John’s church, Berkeley, Calif., for 30 
years, died there Dec. 31 following a 
period of failing health. He retired from 
the St. John’s pastorate six years ago. A 
son who is a minister is Converse P. 
Hunter, New York City. 

Wyndham B. Blanton, M.D., 69, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia, died 
Jan. 6 at his home in Richmond, Va. 

Pierre Wilds DuBose, 67, died Dec. 15 in 
Orlando, Fla. He was president of Hamp- 
den DuBose Academy, Zellwood, Fila., 
which he founded in 1934. 


HUMAN RELATIONS POST 

W. Taliaferro Thompson, retired pro- 
fessor of Union Seminary, Va., and 1956 
moderator of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
General Assembly, has become president 
of the Richmond Area Chapter of the 
Virginia Council on Human Relations. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

WEst BRAZIL: the George H. Hursts are 
spending their furlough year at Austin 
and Dallas, Texas. 


UPUSA CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Recent United Presbyterian, USA, 


Christian 
clude: 


Lucille L. Rieben, formerly of Hillsboro, 
Ore., has been named to a publication 
division field representative position. 

Erna Fast, formerly a publication divi- 
sion field representative, has become 
associate field director for the Synod of 
Pennsylvania. 

Miriam L. Jones, who has been a special 
field worker in the Synod of New Jersey, 
has become associate field director in the 
same synod. 


GODARD NAMED TO HEAD 
NEW COUNCIL OF COLLEGES 


The new executive director of the Coun- 
cil of Protestant Colleges and Universi- 
ties is James G. Godard, dean of admin- 

ge ne istration and execu- 
tive vice-president 
of the University of 
Miami and former- 
ly dean of Queens 
College (N.C.) 

In his new posi- 
tion Dr. Godard 
will work with 140 
colleges represent- 
ing 25 Protestant 

Dr. Godard denominations. The 
council was organized in 1959 to focus 
attention on the work of church-related 
colleges. It is related to the Commission 
on Higher Education of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Offices will be located in 
the building of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges in Washington, D. C. 


education appointments in- 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1960 


Long record of distinguished service to church and nation. Thorough 


training for life from a definitely Christian viewpoint. 


JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


The Vardell Scholarships 


Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr., Dean 


Springs, North Carolina 


announces 


For 1960-61 
Write for information 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus,. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 











FL ORIDA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 

Coeducational, liberal arts col- 

lege. Located on the bay in the 

heart of Florida's Suncoast 

Founded in —— by Synods of 

Florida U. 8. and United. Edu- 

cational excellence in a Christian 

environment in fields of Humani- SAINT 

ties, History and Social Sciences, PETERSBURG, 

one Aen and the Natural PLORIDA 
WRITE: 


Say of Admissions, P. 0. 
Box 387, St. Petersburg 31. 








Presbyterian @ Coeducational 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


log and illustrated booklet. 





Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition. $1,047. Cata- 


KING COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 
Fully 


R. T. L. LISTON, President. Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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